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FIG. I. 


FLAGELLATION OF A SAINT. MATTEO DI GIOVANNI. 


LENT BY MARTIN A. RYERSON 


TWO PAINTINGS BY MATTEO DI GIOVANNI 


F IT seemed for a time as though the 
languid tradition of Sienese painting 
might be quickened by an infusion of 
that sharp, interrogating spirit which dom- 
inated Florence, the moment coincided with 
the climax in the career of Matteo di 
Giovanni. The moment passed, yet Matteo 
pointed to a path which Sienese art might 
have taken, had its exponents been less 
content to look backward and inward. The 
promise which he held out did not emanate 
from his gentle Madonnas and virgin saints 
but from those more animated works best 
typified by his several versions of the 
Slaughter of the Innocents. His work was 
uneven, vacillating between the mystic 
sweetness of the older Sienese dream, 
and a restless search for a more vigorous 
expression which never quite crystalized. 
He was the strongest member of his school 
in the fifteenth century, and his work holds 
for us the interest of a conflict between 
tradition and the will to experiment, be- 
tween the dictates of predecessors and 
the innovations of foreign contemporaries. 
Mr. Martin A. Ryerson has recently ac- 
quired two paintings by Matteo di Giovan- 


ni, which add an important link to the chain 
of Sienese painters as represented in the 
loan collection. The purely hieratic aspect 
of the tradition is seen in Taddeo di Bar- 
tolo’s Crucifixion, described in the last 
issue of the BuLLETIN; its dreamy char- 
acter is found in the Virgin and Saints of 
Sano di Pietro and in the paintings by 
followers of Duccio and the Lorenzetti. 
Greater sprightliness and originality is to 
be found in the six panels by Giovanni di 
Paolo illustrating the life of St. John Bap- 
tist, but Giovanni was an eccentric and not 
in the direct line. Matteo comes closer than 
any of these to the spirit of the Renaissance 
as it found expression elsewhere in Italy. 

He was born about 1430 in the little town 
of Borgo San Sepolcro, which was also the 
birthplace of Piero della Francesca, who was 
his early teacher. Piero possessed a scienti- 
fic knowledge of painting and perspective 
unique among the men of his day and 
neighborhood, and Matteo could not have 
had a more stimulating preceptor. Before 
1450 the younger man settled in Siena, 
where he studied perhaps under Domenico 
di Bartolo and was influenced by Vecchi- 
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ST. AUGUSTINE. 


etta and, according to Mr. Berenson, by 
Pollaiuolo. His early works are thoroughly 
Sienese; later his Madonna type became 
more individual and distinguished, and still 
later he broke through the serenity of his 
former style with the violent scenes men- 
tioned above. 

The two panels in Mr. Ryerson’s collec- 
tion are small, each measuring 14 by 25 
inches, and it has been suggested by Hart- 
laub that they may originally have been 
part of a predella of the painting of St. 
Jerome (Fig. 3), lent by Edward W. Forbes 
to the Fogg Art Museum.* If this is the 
case, the young saint whose flagellation 
is depicted in the first panel (Fig. 1) is 
probably Jerome. He stands, a nude, ath- 
letic figure, in the center of a hall of judg- 
ment, patiently receiving the blows being 
given him by two executioners. At the left 
a mild-faced, barefoot ruler sits upon a 

*C. F. Hartlaub, Matteo da Siena und seine 
Zeit, Strasburg, 1910. 


MATTEO DI GIOVANNI. 


LENT BY MARTIN A. RYERSON 


raised throne under an architectural canopy 
and is attended by a young courtier, who 
may be pleading the victim’s cause. At the 
right two gallants in elegant attire look 
with mild interest but no distress upon the 
cruel scene. The architectural setting of the 
panel is elaborate and, with its pedimented 
windows and sculptured tondi and lunette, 
bears an obvious relationship to the more 
feverish architecture of Herod’s palace in 
Matteo’s Massacre of the Innocents. 
Through the open doorway behind the 
saint is seen a hexagonal font, the form of 
which suggests the famous baptismal font 
in San Giovanni, Siena. As in other works 
by Matteo, the color scheme has been care- 
fully and cleverly worked out. The reds are 
especially noteworthy, being repeated in 
various degrees of intensity in the squares 
of the pavement and in the robes and caps 
of the courtiers at right and left. 

It is highly probable that Matteo saw 
and was influenced by Piero della Fran- 
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FIG. 3. ST. JEROME. MATTEO DI GIOVANNI 
LENT BY EDWARD W. FORBES TO THE FOGG ART 
MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


cesca’s forceful version of the Flagellation 
of Christ in the Duomo at Urbino, for the 
composition of his painting is more than a 
little reminiscent. In the teacher’s picture 
the scene is beheld from a distance, and the 
perspective is obviously a matter of study 
and pride, but the Christ figure stands be- 
fore a column and an open door, just as in 
Matteo’s version. The grouping of the tor- 
turers is similar, especially in the position 
of the man with upraised arm at the right, 
but Matteo has reduced their number to 
two and has moved the third figure over to 
the ruler’s throne, where he pleads with the 
sovereign. It is interesting to note that 
Luca Signorelli was likewise indebted to 
Piero for his scientific treatment of the same 
incident from the Passion, now in the Brera 
Gallery, Milan. 

The second panel (Fig. 2) represents a 
scene no less interesting, though less ani- 
mated. At the right of an elaborate loggia, 
open towards the spectator, sits St. Augus- 
tine, his head turned toward a vision of St. 


Jerome and St. John Baptist, who appear} £ 
to him in a mandorla surrounded by cheru- 
bim. Our saint has at various times been 
called Jerome, but the archbishop’s dress 
favors Augustine, for the cardinal’s hat, 
rather than the cope and mitre, usually § P! 
identifies St. Jerome. These attributes, de 
both anachronisms, were accepted without do 
question by several generations of painters. | 
The equipment of a medieval scholar sur- 
rounds St. Augustine: a small desk rests § 4? 
upon his knees, and books, scrolls, and | ¥ 
lamps are scattered on the shelves ibove} 
and on the cassone at his side. The loggia§ ™ 
itself rests upon a base which extends 8 
yond the building at the left to form a sort} 
of platform, and here stands an Augustin-| {01 
ian monk, apparently transfixed by the} P@ 
vision which he shares with the archbishop- | & 
saint, although as a matter of fact his rapt} 8 
gaze is directed at the intervening wall. In| & 
this panel the architectural setting is even] & 
more fantastic than in the first. The loggia| 4U 
is an exaggerated specimen of the most| &t) 
eflorescent quattrocento style, with  its| the 
groups of thin columns, and the seven| of 
complicated, though empty, niches at the! sh 
base. JE 
The figure of St. Augustine bears a family} !: 
resemblance to the fine St. Jerome of the! emt 
Fogg Museum, which, larger and of course! are 
treated with greater elaboration and care, th 
is of a dignity comparable to Botticelli’s St. | Ga 
Jerome in the Church of Ognissanti, Flor-| 
ence. If Mr. Ryerson’s two panels are in-| !s 
deed predella pieces to this work, they are] P ! 
products of Matteo’s most mature period, | the 
for Hartlaub dates the Fogg painting as aj 
work of 1482 and considers it to be in close} Bi 
stylistic relation to the Slaughter of the| my 
Innocents. Mr. Berenson agrees with this | al! 
date, while Dr. Schubring places it at 1492-| 8¢¢ 
The work is signed with the following in-| Tep 
scription, unfortunately damaged: Opus the 
. . . ei Ioannis De Sen . . . MCCCL| too 
nes 
The Ryerson panels are well known, hav-} Pe! 
ing been formerly in the collection of Lord | and 
Brownlow at Ashridge Park and shown in} met 
the exhibition of Sienese art at the Burling-| the 


ton Fine Arts Club in 1904. pre 
R.M.F. | the 
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ENGLISH PICTORIAL EMBROIDERIES OF THE XVII CENTURY 


particular implement, and its sharp 

point has not only depicted man’s 
progress both in peace and war, but, in its 
decoration and guidance of fashion, its 
dominant power has proven greater than 
the sumptuary laws of nations. 

In both Tudor and Stuart periods, it 
appears that every lady in the British Isles 
was an adept with her needle and used it 
as a brush of many colors to produce ad- 
mirable pictures for panelled walls and other 
garnishments. Satin supplanted velvet in 
the seventeenth century as a background 
for pictorial work since it closely resembled 
parchment, linen being used where a more 
enduring ground was necessary. Numerous 
stitches were employed to obtain desired 
effects, as shown in the examples now on 
exhibition under the auspices of the Anti- 
quarian Soci- 
ety. Through 
the courtesy 
of Mrs. Mar- 
shall Field, 


Ti needle has ever been woman’s 


ings for an 
entire room 
are shown in 
the English 
Gallery. 
Various top- 
ics furnished 
pictorial 
themes, but 
even when 
Biblical, 
mythical, or 
allegorical 
scenes were 
represented, 
the characters 
took the like- 
nesses of royal 
personages, 
and their rai- 
ment depicted 
the fashions 
prevalent at 
the time of 


FIG. I. ENGLISH WALL PANEL (DETAIL). LATE XVII CENTURY 
LENT BY MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, JR. 


making. An apt illustration is the panel, 
‘Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden,” 
lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer (Fig. 5). 
In the center of the picture grows a great 
tree laden with fruits and leafage in raised 
and flat work in colors. A monstrous 
leopard and unicorn stand under its sha- 
dow, while functioning as fillers in the 
gaps of the design are birds, beasts, and 
grubs. To the left stands Eve with “ purled” 
hair, dressed from head to foot in the 
voluminous, beruffed dress affected by the 
Stuarts, and holding aloft a formal nose- 
gay. To the right Adam, with staff and 
buckled shoes, gazes: steadfastly ahead. 
The color scheme is golden yellow with 
much blue and green in close alliance. 
“Orpheus Charming the Beasts” is a 
miniature tapestry picture, the stitching 
used producing a different effect from the 
garden scene 
just described. 
The back- 
ground is 
worked in sil- 
ver thread 
while the de- 
tails are of 
varicolored 
silk. Orpheus, 
with flowing 
cape, plays his 
lyreamidst 
the forest 
trees, whose 
visible deni- 
zens are the 
lion, leopard, 
peacock, ox, 
stag, serpent, 
phoenix,swan, 
and monkey. 
The panel is 
edged with a 
narrow,ornate 
border. 
Flowers and 
fruits are fre- 
quently found 
in Elizabethan 
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FIG. 2. ELIZABETHAN EMBROIDERY (DETAIL). 
LENT BY MISS ELIZABETH MCCORMICK 


products, executed in silk and _ metal 
threads on linen and often accented with 
spangles. Two charming examples of such 
work are shown in the favorite rounded 
cap and a costume panel. The design of 
both consists of vine-like stems of plaited 
gold thread enclosing flora which include 
specimens of pansies, tulips, lilies, colum- 
bines, daffodils, etc. Both these pieces are 
from the Elizabeth McCormick collection. 
A special style of embroidery called 
“petit point,” which originated in France, 
was introduced into England during Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and was received with much 
favor. Four panels of a high screen, the 
property of Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, Jr., 
are done principally in this stitch, and de- 
pict several episodes in the life of good 
Queen Bess, such as Sir Walter Raleigh 
obtaining charter for an expedition to Vir- 
ginia, the knighting of Francis Drake for 
circling the globe, and the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. An exceptionally fine 
example of “petit point,” having 3380 
stitches to the square inch, is lent by Miss 
Frances Morris of New York. The subject 
is a quaint pastoral scene with a castle in 
the background, a piping shepherd under a 
tree, and a plowman driving his oxen. 
Stump work, preéminently an expression 
of taste of the seventeenth century, ap- 
pears to have originated in the time of 


James I, flourished during Charles I’s reign 
and continued to be popular throughout 
the Charles II period. A high relief was in- 
troduced into the design, produced by stuf- 
fing and padding. Figures were thus sculp- 
tured into effigies, their heads and hands 
beautifully carved in wood, sometimes cov- 
ered with lace stitch or satin stitch, or else 
covered with satin on which features \vere 
outlined in silk, the hair or wigs being made 
in purl or complicated knotting. The ma- 
terials employed were silk and metal thread, 
pearls and beads, with pieces of talc or inica 
to emphasize water or glass. Occasionally 
a picture was worked entirely in glass 
beads of various colors, and many dated 
pieces of this particular medium were made 
between 1640 and 1660. 

A mirror with frame of bead work is a 
fine example of this style of work (Fig. 4). 
In each of the corners are perching parrots, 
with the leopard and British lion, cloud 
forms, and grass filling in above and below. 
In the center top panel a moated castle 
nestles between sturdy oak trees, while in 
the lower panel is a fountain and pool with 
rockeries. The two long side panels con- 
tain figures of Charles II and his consort 
standing under elaborate curtained can- 
opies. 

The most elegant and complete piece of 
flat, lace, and stump work conjoined, illus- 
trating “ The Finding of Moses,” is the top 
of a silver-mounted writing box, dated 1657, 
in Miss McCormick’s collection (Fig. 3). In 
the center, Herod with carved and satinized 


FINDING OF MOSES. ENGLISH NE¥DLE- 


FIG. 3. 
LENT BY MISS ELIZABETH MC CO:MICK 
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hands and face, and bepearled garments is 
enthroned under a pillared canopy support- 
ed by two lions. At his feet is a rare ex- 
ample of “plush” stitch forming an Orient- 
al rug. On the right side stands the princess 
with flowing veil and jewels, while to the 
left in the high boots and plumed hat of 
Charles I is a man with silver sword about 
to slay an innocent. In the two upper cor- 
ners are Windsor castle and a tiled house 
with gleaming tale windows, and in the 
lower corners in entire relief, are a huge 
carnation and rose, between which is the 
infant Moses cradled on the Nile waves and 
watched by a maiden kneeling on the bank. 

A great contrast to the Elizabethan work 
and design appeared in the latter years of 
the seventeenth century, when pattern was 
revolutionized by England’s growing trade 
with the Far East. Large tree designs were 
embroidered, copied from the dyed cottons 
of East India, and the imitation of the 
clouds, trees, squat pagodas, and figures 
of China, probably began to be popular 
about 1670, although old records show that 
the first four chartered ships sailed to the 
East about 1637. A wonderful and com- 
plete set of this style of architectural wall 
panels, formerly in the private collection of 
the late Sir George Donaldson of Sussex, 
have been lent to the museum by Mrs. 
Marshall Field, Jr. (Fig. 1). The ground is 
a white linen and cotton twill embroidered 
in rich colored wools and silks. The design 
shows a forest with huge trees at regular 
intervals, growing from a bank of scale 
pattern or rounded hillocks; amid the 
exotic flowers and large leaves and straw- 


ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK. 


FIG. 5. ADAM AND EVE. 
LENT BY MRS. POTTER PALMER 


ENGLISH, XVII 
CENTURY. LENT BY MISS ELIZABETH MC CORMICK 


FIG. 4. BEADED MIRROR FRAME. 


berry bushes, domestic birds and parrots 
perch or fly, while a variety of animals 
disport themselves in odd places. Figures 
playing musical instruments or riding mules, 
in the garb of sportsmen and peasants, and 
groups of haughty celebrities with Nubian 
boy attendants, form centers of interest in 
the tangle of enrichments. On the ground 
in regular spotting are a buck in repose and 
a wild strawberry spray, symbols attributed 
to the Frazer clan of Scotland. The color- 
ing and drawing of this fine old crewel are 
most beautiful, a rarity even in the land of 
its conception. 


AWARDS IN THE ANNUAL 
CHICAGO EXHIBITION 


F Thirtieth Annual Exhibition by 
Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 
opened on February 4 and will con- 

tinue on view until March 14. The follow- 

ing prizes have been awarded: 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal 
and prize of five hundred dollars, to George 
Oberteuffer for “ Portrait of My Wife”; 

The Fine Arts Building purchase prize of 
five hundred dollars for a painting to be given 
to the Chicago public schools through the 
Chicago Public School Art Society, to E. Mar- 
tin Hennings for “ Winter in New Mexico”; 
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The JohnC. Shaffer prize of five hundred 
dollars for a painting by a woman, to Jessie 
Arms Botke for “ Uninvited Guests”’; 

The Arché Club purchase prize of four 
hundred fifty dollars, to Frank V. Dudley 
for ‘Dunes from the Water’s Edge”’; 

The Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. Brower prize 
of three hundred dollars, to H. Amiard 
Oberteuffer for “Still Life”; 

The William Randolph Hearst prize of 
three hundred dollars, to Paul Trebilcock 
for “Svojrazny Kabat”; 

The Morris S. Rosenwald prize of three 
hundred dollars, to Pauline Palmer for 
“Morning Sun”; 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal 
and prize of two hundred dollars, to Fred- 
eric W. Grant for “ The Departure of Marco 
Polo”; 

The Edward B. Butler purchase prize of 
two hundred dollars, to Miklos Gaspar for 
“Refugees in Galicia”; 

The Mrs. Julius Rosenwald purchase 
prize of two hundred dollars for a painting 
to be presented to the public schools, to 
Arthur Rider for “ Against the Light”; 

The Joseph N. Eisendrath prize of two 
hundred dollars, to Carl C. Preussl for 
“The City”; 

The Harry A. Frank prize of one hundred 
fifty dollars, for a figure composition, to 
W. Vlad Rousseff for “Summer Idylls”’; 

The Municipal Art League prize of one 

hundred dollars for portraiture, to Virginia 


Keep Clark for “Girl Read- 
ing”; 

The Mrs. John C. Shaffer 
prize of one hundred dollars for 
sculpture, to Ida McClelland 
Stout for “Fountain Figure’; 

The Englewood Woman's 
Club prize of one hundred dol- 
lars, to John A. Spelman for 
“October Snow”; 

The Marshall Fuller Holmes 
prize of one hundred dollars, ro 
Abram Poole for “ Portrait”; 

The Rogers Park Woman's 
Club prize of one hundred dol- 
lars, to Anne Anderson for 
“Spread Eagle”’; 

The Chicago Woman’s Aid 
prize of one hundred dollars, to Henriette 
Berger for “The Train Shed”; 

The Mrs. W. O. Thompson prize of one 
hundred dollars, to G. Ames Aldrich for 
“Frankenstein”; 

The Robert Rice Jenkins prize of fifty 
dollars for a young artist, to Sidney Loeb 
for “Seated Figure” (sculpture). 


FOUR SERIES OF 
BLACK AND WHITE PRINTS 
BY OKUMURA MASANOBU 


ESPITE the growing scarcity of 
Japanese prints of the finest qual- 
ity, some notable accessions to the 
Buckingham collection have been made 
during the last year. Of these the most im- 
portant in several respects are four series 
of twelve ink prints (swmi-e) by Okumura 


Masanobu. Each of these sets when ac- 
quired was in the original folding album 
(orthon) in which the prints were bound 
when they were published. These were in- 
tact save that they lacked the labels bear- 
ing printed titles that undoubtedly must 
once have been upon the covers. Only two 
of the series have publisher’s imprints. ‘I he 
signature of the artist, in engraved fac-sim- 
ile, is printed on the twelfth print of each 
of the four series. As was to be expected, 
none of the series is dated, but various cir- 
cumstances indicate that the earliest may 
have been issued either in 1705, when Ma- 
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* two years following. The other 


sanobu, who was extraordinar- 


ily precocious, was in his fif- 
teenth year, or in one of the 


series may date anywhere from 
two to six years later. : 
An inscription on a tablet 
shown in the introductory pic- 
ture of the set that appears 
to be the earliest, gives a list of 
the subjects and what is prob- 
ably the series title, ‘‘ Yamato 
Irotake,” though what “Iro- 
take” signifies is not clear. Ya- 
mato is one of the designations 
of the Empire of Japan. The 
subjects of all of the twelve pic- 
tures, except the first, which 
depicts a scene in the green room of a pup- 
pet theater, are incidents related either in 
plays or in the popular chanted recitations 
with samisen accompaniment, known as 
joruri, from the name of the heroine of one 
of them, the story of Ushiwaka and Jéruri- 
gozen, which first set the fashion. The plays, 
also thus designated, were enacted in the the- 
aters with similar accompaniment of chant- 
ing and-music.- These subjects are presented 
with well-known actors shown in the sev- 
eral roles, but as yet they have not been 
identified as portrayals of particular per- 
formances, and it may be that the linking 
of the actors’ personalities with the char- 
acters of the stories is purely imaginary. 
It would be easier to determine whether 
such is the case or not, were it not often 
customary for actors who were related to 
one another as master and pupil, to use the 
same designating insignia, known as mon. 


The print entitled “Usuyuki Kogé no - 


Dan” presents a typical case in point. One 
of the actors shown is Tsutsui Kichijiiro, 
who made his first appearance in Edo on 
November 27, 1704, i.e. the first day of the 
eleventh month of Hé-ei I. With him is 
shown another impersonator of women’s 


_ foles whose garments bear the mon of Ogino 


Sawanojé I. As that actor died on Sep- 
tember 18, 1704, and had no successor, the 
case would seem to be clear, could we be 
sure that Ogino Yaegiri I, who was a fellow 


pupil of Sawanojé under Ogino Chédayi, . 
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and who played in Edo from December 16, 
1705, until November, 1707, did not then 
use the same mon. 

In another respect the “Usuyuki Kogé 
no Dan’”’ print is typical of many others of 
the forty-eight. It illustrates the well- 
known story of the court lady Kogé no Tsu- 
bone, favourite of the twelfth century 
Emperor Go Shirakawa, who fled from the 
court because she was hated by the em- 
press. After the emperor had sought in vain 
during two years to find her, his emissary 
Nakakuni discovered her place of refuge 
when in passing he heard the music of a 
koto and recognized her inimitable playing. 
This incident Masanobu parodies in a 
mitaté-é, or transformed version. Instead 
of the closed house in which the lady was 
discovered, he depicts one that has the 
shéji wide open, revealing not Kogé but a 
man seated by a writing table; and, mount- 
ed on a horse standing outside the gate, is 
(impersonated by Ogino Sawanojé) 
who, instead of discovering him, is looking 
in the opposite direction at something her 
maid attendant (Kichijiird) points out. 

So many of the prints in these series are 
mitate-é, that as a lot, they are of especial 
interest which is enhanced by the variety 
and range of the subjects. Thus all twelve 
of the prints in the “ Ukiyo-é Genji” series 
illustrate incidents narrated in the tenth 
century classic romance, the “Genji Mono- 
gatari,” not by direct representation such 
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NETHERLANDS MASTER, c.1480. LENT BY MR. 
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as would be found in paintings by artists of 


the classic schools, but by analogues in the 
life of the common people of Masanobu’s 
time. In the series to which for convenience 
the title “Ukiyo-é Mitaté-é” has been 
assigned, well-known legends are travestied 
in this characteristic Ukiyo-é manner. In 
the fourth series to which the title “ Ukiyo-é 
Fantasies” has been given, doings of the 
Buddhist patriarch Daruma, of some of the 
“Fortune Gods,” and of other imaginary 
creatures, are travestied. This series is 
better known than the others. The blocks 
upon which seven of the pictures were en- 
graved have been preserved and are now in 
the Louvre. Before they were given to that 
museum about thirty years ago, some mod- 
ern impressions were taken from them on 
old paper. One of the seven is the first of 
the series. In the impression in the Art 
Institute, which is from the earliest state 
of the block, an artist is shown writing upon 
a screen a long inscription in which the pub- 
lisher states that the pictures were drawn 
by Masanobu in response to his request that 
he should be shown how subjects portrayed 
by eminent artists of the olden time would 


appear when treated in Ukiyo-é style. In 
all other impressions that have come under 
observation by the present writer, this in- 
scription has been replaced by a sketchy 
landscape and the artist is adding to it the 
signature “Okumura Masanobu.” 

These prints have been placed on ex 4i- 
bition in galleries 17 and 18. Because of their 
unusual interest and the need of explana- 
tory descriptions for full understanding of 
the subjects, a gallery catalogue has been 
prepared. 

Other accessions that may be mentioned, 
and which will be described in another 
issue of the BuLLeTIN, when they are 
placed on exhibition, are four triptychs: 
Ladies’ Garden Party,” by Shunchd; 
“Cooling Off at Hyakkayen,” by Utamaro; 
“Ladies Examining Kakemono,” by Eishi; 
and “Three Tayu of Chdji-ya,” by Eishd. 

F. W. G 


MESTROVIC 
feo who saw the exhibition of 


sculpture by Ivan Mestrovic at the 

Art Institute last spring will not 
soon forget the marble figure of the artist’s 
mother. Its tenderness and quiet strength 
were felt even by persons who were dis- 
turbed by the mannered quality of some of 
the other pieces. That figure is the prop- 
erty of the Jugoslavy government, which 
owns a number of the sculptor’s works, but 
before he left Chicago, Mr. Mestrovic prom- 
ised to make its counterpart for the Art 
Institute. The task was recently completed 
in Italy, and the new version, the equal of 
the original in beauty of material and in 
masterly execution, is illustrated on the 
cover of this issue of the BULLETIN. 

Ivan Mestrovic was born in 1883 of 
Croatian peasant stock. His early years 
were those of a youth of the people, ab- 
sorbed in simple tasks and in the storing up 
of folklore, folk history, folk pride. His skill 
first demonstrated itself in untutored «x- 
periments in wood carving, and he was 
sent to Vienna to study. A few years later 
he went to Paris, where Rodin recognized 
his promise. Despite repeated successes in 
the capitals—Paris, Vienna, Rome—he re- 
mained consistently an ardent nationalist. 
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The synthesis of what Mestrovic con- 
ceives to be the “Jugoslav idea” is em- 
bodied in his Temple of Kosovo, for which 
he has drawn upon tradition and history 
as well as upon archaic forms. But in such 
works as the portraits of his parents, and 
particularly in this figure of his mother, the 
essence of his art is expressed simply, with 
sincerity and without a straining for effect. 
The patient, toil-worn woman, with lined 
face and quiescent hands, is realized so 
completely that one forgets the very artful 
decorative skill which characterizes Mes- 
trovic’s work as a whole, and is conscious 
only that here the mood and the method 
have been subtly interwoven. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
sa- March program of the Depart- 


ment of Museum Instruction in- 
cludes the following lectures: 


Great Art Centers and Their Treasures: New 
York, Copenhagen and Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna and Budapest, by Dudley 
Crafts Watson, Mondays at II. 

Minor Arts in the Occidental Collections at 
the Art Institute: The Making of Pottery, 
Mexican and Wedgewood Pottery, Pewter, Tex- 
tiles, and Objects of Art Derived from Statuary, 
by Mrs. Henry P. Eames, Tuesdays at 11:30. 

Comparisons of Visual Arts and Music: 
Cézanne and Music, Matisse and Music, Cubism 
in Visual Art and Music, Recent Movements in 
Visual Art and Music, by Miss Claudia Upton, 
Tuesdays at 2:30. 

Art Centers of Europe: Chantilly and Fon- 
tainebleau, Versailles, Rheims and Chartres, 
French Turrets and Towers, German Turrets 
and Towers, by Mrs. Eames, Wednesdays at 11 

Appreciation of Art Institute Collections: The 
Deering Collection of Tiepolos, The Friends of 
American Art Collections, The Spanish Collec- 
tion, Sculpture by Bourdelle, and the Inter- 
national Decorative Arts Exhibition, by Mrs. 
Eames, Wednesdays at 

Sculpture in the Art , Renaissance, 
American, Roman and Modern Portraits, and 
Modern Symbolic Sculpture, by Mrs. Eames 
assisted by Miss Upton, Thursdays at 11. 

Modern Painters and Their Viewpoints: 
Scandinavian, Spanish, and American, by Mrs. 
Eames, Thursdays at 2:30. 

Sketch Class for Non-Professionals: The Fig- 
ure (pencil), Children (pencil), The Figure (pen 
and ink), Architecture (pen and ink), by Mr. 
Watson, Fridays at 11. 

Appreciation of Architecture: Local Color in 
the Gothic Style, Characteristics of Renaissance 


Architecture, National Color in the Renaissance 
Style, by Miss Upton, Fridays at 2:30. 
Children’s Hour, by Miss Upton, Saturdays 
at 10. 
Appreciation of Painting, by Miss Upton, 
first and third Saturdays at 2. 


THE GOODMAN THEATER 


HE “constructivist” production of 

George Kaiser’s “Gas” has required 

the entire energy of the Drama De- 
partment during the past month. Two new 
bills are scheduled by the Repertory Group 
for March, however. The medieval moral- 
ity play, “Everyman,” will be given on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenings 
and Saturday matinee during the first week 
of March and thereafter on Sunday after- 
noons throughout Lent. The Repertory 
Company is also at work on Moliere’s 
great tragi-comedy, “Don Juan, or The 
Stone Face,” to be given its — per- 
formance on March 11. 

The second year Studio group is oh 
ing Barrie’s “Dear Brutus,”’ which will be 
put on late in March, performances to be 
given during the first part of the week in 
order not to conflict with the Repertory 
productions. The Studio production of 
the children’s play, “The Captive Prin- 
cess,” will continue through March. 


NOTES 


Tue Art Institute has received further 
evidence of the generosity and interest of 
Mrs. Anna L. Raymond through her gift of 
an annuity fund of $200,000 to be applied 
towards the art education of Chicago chil- 
dren. This will be known as the James 
Nelson Raymond Children’s Lecture Fund. 
Mrs. Raymond has previously given the 
James Nelson Raymond Fund, amounting 
to $44,000, and the Anna L. Raymond 
Fund of $12,000, both used for scholar- 
ships in the school, and an annuity fund of 
$100,000. Gallery 46 is to be known 
henceforth as the Mr. and Mrs. James 
Nelson Raymond Gallery. 


Cuances oF Appress—Members are 
requested to send prompt notification of 
any change in address to Guy U. Young, 
Manager, Membership Department. 
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1926 PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Monpays, 2:30 P. M. 


Marcu 
1—Stencilling Fabrics, Walls and Furniture 
Demonstration). 
8—The Italian Home (Stereopticon). 
15—The Spanish Home (Stereopticon). 
22—The French Home (Stereopticon). 
29—The Dutch Home (Stereopticon). 


APRIL 
5—The English Home (Stereopticon). 
12—The Living Room (Chalk Talk). 
19—The Dining Room and Kitchen (Chalk 


Talk). 
26—The Bed Room (Chalk Talk). 


May 
3—The Child’s Room (Chalk Talk). 
10o—The Sun Porch and Breakfast Room 
(Chalk Talk). 
17—The Outdoor Living Room (Chalk Talk). 
and hes Furniture (Chalk 
alk). 


OcToBER 
4—The Early French Interior (Stereopticon). 
11—The Late French Interior (Stereopticon). 
18—The Early English Interior (Stereopticon). 
25—The Late English Interior (Stereopticon). 


NoveMBER 
1—The Early Spanish Interior (Stereop- 


ticon). 
8—The Late Spanish Interior (Stereopticon). 
1s—American Colonial: Architecture and 
Furniture (Stereopticon). 
22—American Victorian: Architecture and 
Furniture (Stereopticon). 
29—America Today: The Period Revivals 
(Stereopticon). 


DecEMBER 
6—America Today: The Country Home 
(Stereopticon). 
13—America Today: The City Home (Ster- 
eopticon). 


B. GALLERY TOURS OF THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:30 P. M. 


Marcu 
2—Oriental Fabrics (Hutchinson hy 
g—lItalian and Flemish Tapestries (Hutch- 
inson Wing). Mr. Hardinge Scholle. 
16—Spanish Laces and Furniture (Hutchinson 


Wing). 
Gothic Collections (Hutchinson 


ing). 
30—Dutch and French Furniture (Hutchin- 
son Wing). 


ApRIL 
6—English Furniture (Hutchinson Wing). 
13—The Arts of Greece and Rome (Gallery 5) 
20— The Arts of Egypt (Gallery 9). 
27—The Print Collections (Gallery 12). 


May 
4—The Field and Stickney Rooms (Gal- 
leries 38-39). 
11—The Munger and Nickerson Rooms 
(Galleries 40-42). 
18—The W. W. Kimball Collection of Paint- 
ings (Gallery 27). 


SEPTEMBER 
14—Blackstone Hall. 


SEPTEMBER 
28—Italian Renaissance Masters (Ryerson 
Loan Collection). 


OcToBER 
5—FEarly French and Flemish Masters (Ryer- 

son Loan Collection). 

12—Flemish Renaissance and Dutch Masters 
(Ryerson Loan Collection). 

19—Portraits of Artists (Gallery 41). 

26—The French Impressionists (Ryerson Loan 
Collection). 


NoveMBER 
2—Early Spanish Paintings (Gallery 50). 
g—Contemporary Spanish and French Painr- 
ings (Gallery 45). 
16—Early American Paintings (Gallery 53). 
23—The George Inness Room (Gallery 51). 
30—Friends of American Art Collection (Gal- 


lery 47). 


DEcEMBER 
7—Friends of American Art Collection (Gal- 


lery 52). 
14—The Water Color Collections. 
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C. SKETCH CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


THURSDAYS, 2:30 P. M. 


Marcu 
4—The Figure in Repose. 
11—The Figure in Action. 
18—Simple Laws of Design. 
25—Rhythmic Drawing. 


APRIL 
1—Drawing to Music. 
8—Window Drawing. 
15—Simple Rules of 
22—Tree Drawing. 
29—Simple Rules of Composition. 


M 


AY 
6—Still Life Drawing. 
13—Flower Drawing. 
20—Simple Rules for Outdoor Sketching. 
27—A Program of Summer Sketching. 


SEPTEMBER 
16—Review of Summer Sketches. 
23—The Head in Profile. 
30—The Foot. 


OcToBER 
7—The Hand. 
14—The Neck. 
21—The Ear. 
28—The Nose. 


NovEMBER 
4—The Eye. 
11—The Mouth. 
18—The Head in Portraiture. 


DECEMBER 
2—The Figure in Design. 
g—The Figure in Rhythm. 
16—The Melody of the Figure. 


D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


FRIDAYS, 12:30 P. M. 


Marcu 
5—Exhibition of Chicago Society of Etchers 
(Galleries 12 and 13). 
12—Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity (Galleries 251-261). 


Marcu 
19—Japanese Prints in 
(Galleries 12 and 13). 
26—Sculpture by Bourdelle. 


Black-and-White 


E. MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART 
FRIDAYS, 2:30 P. M. 


Marcu 
5—The French and American Tonalists. 
12—A Century of Marine Painters. 
19—Fifty Years of Snow Painters. 
26—The American Realist Landscapists. 


APRIL 
2—Cubism. 
9—Post-Impressionism. 
16—Futurism. 
23—Expressionism. 
30—The Conservatives in Modern Sculpture. 


May 
7—The Radicals in Modern Sculpture. 
14—The Growth of City Architecture. 
21—Radical Adventures in Architecture. 
28—The Youth in American Art. 


SEPTEMBER 
17—Five Great American Masters of Painting. 
24—Contemporary Schools of Italy. 


OcToBER 
1—Contemporary Schools of Russia. 
8—Contemporary Schools of France. 
15—Contemporary Schools of Scandinavia. 
22—Contemporary Schools of England. 
29—Contemporary Schools of Holland. 


NovEeMBER 
s—Contemporary Schools of Spain. 
12—Contemporary Schools of Germany. 
19—Contemporary Schools of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Poland. 
26—Contemporary Schools of Hungary and 
Austria. 


DECEMBER 
3—Contemporary 
Architecture. 
10—Contemporary 
Sculpture. 
17—Contemporary 
Painting. 


Schools in American 


Schools in American 


Schools in American 
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F. A COURSE IN THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE FINE ARTS, 
FOR CHILDREN, AGES SIX TO SIXTEEN 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 P. M. 
The class will close in time for attendance at the Goodman Theatér children’s matinee. 


Marcu 

——— by Famous Painters (Stereop- 
ticon 

13—Drawing Father’s Portrait (Chalk Talk). 

ie of Gales and Zephyrs (Stereop- 
ticon 

—— a Spring Picture (A Demonstra- 
tion). 


APRIL 
3—The Easter Story in Art (Stereopticon). 
1o—Our Lake and Parks (A Drawing Lesson). 
17—America’s Water Painters (Stereopticon). 
How to Paint (A Demonstra- 
tion). 


May 
1—Around the Maypole (Drawing to Music). 
8—American Flower Painters (Stereopticon). 
15—Flower Painting (A Demonstration). 
22—Summer Sketching (A Demonstration). 
29—(Memorial Day Vacation). 


SEPTEMBER 
18—What Did You Draw this Summer? (A 
Review). 
25—America’s Autumn Painters (Stereop- 
ticon). 


OctToBER 
2—Autumn Coloring and How to Paint !t 
(Chalk Talk). 
g—Painters of Action (Stereopticon). 
ae the Football Game (Chalk 


k) 
23—Athletics in Greek Art (Stereopticon). 
30—Rapid Drawing from the Model (A Dem- 
onstration). 


NoveMBER 
> Your Christmas Card (Chalk 


13-—Childrea’ s Drawings from Foreign Lands 
(Stereopticon). 

2zo—Cutting the Linoleum Block for Christ- 
mas Cards (Demonstration). 

27—America’s Winter Painters 
ticon). 


(Stereop- 


DeEcEMBER 
4—Printing the Christmas Card (Demonstra- 


tion). 
11—When Christian Art Was Young (Stere- 


opticon). 
18—The Christmas Story in Art (Stereop- 
ticon). 


TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MemsBers AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 4 P. M. 


Lecture: “China, Its Life, Customs and Art.” Lucille Douglass. 


Lecture: 


“The Trend of Modern Art.” Sadakichi Hartmann. 


Motion Pictures: “A Visit to the Armor Galleries,” ““The Making of a Bronze 


Statue.” 


23 Concert: Chamber Music. By the Beethoven Trio. 
“Peasant and Decorative Art in Czechoslovakia.” Dr. 


30. «Lecture: 
Morkovin. 

APRIL 
6 Lecture: 


Boris \V. 


“Life and Art of Stone-Age Man.” Carroll Lane Fenton. 


Notes on THE Marcu Lectures: Miss Lucille Douglass has lived for five years in China and is the 


assistant editor of the Shanghai Sunday Times. 


Sadakichi Hartmann is a well known critic of 


American and Japanese art. The motion pictures prepared by the Metropolitan Museum of Art are 
to be shown in Chicago for the first time on March 16; elsewhere they have already been received 


with interest. 
art. 


Dr. Boris V. Morkovin is a resident of Prague and an authority on Czechoslavakian 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 


Concerts in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 p.m. George 
Dasch, Conductor. Admission 25 cents. Free lectures on sculpture, by Lorado Tait, 


5:30 P. M. 


. 

— Marcu 
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KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATER 


The Repertory Company will present Moliere’s “Don Juan” on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday evenings and Friday afternoons, beginning March 11. The morality play, 
“Everyman,” will be given March 4, 5, and 6 and on Sunday afternoons throughout Lent. 

The Studio Group will present “The Captive Princess,” a fairy play for children 
at Saturday matinees. 

Tickets on sale at the front door of the museum and before performances at the 
theater box office, South Parkway and Monroe Street. 


LECTURES FOR HOME BUILDERS 


To be held in Fullerton Hall in collaboration with the Architects’ Small House Service 

Bureau. 

March 30—8:15 p.m. “Planning the Small Home,” Robert T. Jones, Technical Director, 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau. “Architectural Design as Applied to the 
Small House,” Earl H. Reed, Jr., of Armour Institute. 

March 31—2:30 p.m. “Financing the Small House,” Elmer A. Clarr, Northwestern 
University. “Landscaping,” H. Cushing Smith. 

April 2—8:15 p.m. “Beauty in the New American Home.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 


EXHIBITIONS 


January 1—Fifteenth Century Wood Cuts, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
Gallery 15. 

January 8—Exhibition of Seventeenth Century Needlework under the Auspices of 
the Antiquarian Society. Gallery H 7. 

January 2;—Emma B. Hodge Collection of Valentines. Children’s Room. 

February 4-March 14—(1) Thirtieth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 
Galleries 251-261. (2) Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the Manage- 
ment of the Chicago Society of Etchers. Galleries 12 and 13. (3) Arts Club Exhi- 
bition of Paintings by Utrillo and Water Colors by Vlaminck. 

February 5—Japanese Prints in Black and White: Ukiyo-e Fantasies by Okumura 
Masanobu from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Galleries 17 and 18. 

February 12—March 15—Exhibition of Mohammedan Art. Gallery M 3. 

March 19—April 25—(1) Sculpture by Bourdelle. (2) Twenty-third Annual Exhibition by 
the Chicago Camera Club. (3) Exhibition of Ship Models. 

May 3-May 30—(1) Sixth International Water Color Exhibition. (2) Annual Chicago 

Architectural Exhibition. (3) Sculpture by Maillol. (4) International Decorative 

Arts Exhibition. 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
The Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial Collection of Modern Paintings, containing examples of 
paintings by Beaudin, Derain (2), Dufy, Friesz (3), Gauguin, Herbin (4), Hodler (3), La Fres- 
naye, Lhote, Lotiron, Matisse (2), Modigliani, Pascin, Seurat, Dunoyer de Segonzac, Utrillo 
(2), Van Gogh (3), Waroquier, and water colors by Demuth, Gauguin, Marin. Bequest of Helen 
Birch Bartlett and gift of Frederic Clay Bartlett. 
My Mother, marble statue by Ivan Mestrovic. Purchased from the Robert Alexander Waller 
Memorial Fund. 
Bronze Dancer by Degas. 


Gift of George F. Porter. 
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Cuitpren’s Room 


Casts from original seals in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and from seals, medals and cylinders in the 
British Museum. Purchased from the Children’s 


Room Fund 


3 miniature books. Gift of Miss L. A. Lull. 


Print DEPARTMENT 


Book, “Tour of the Seine,” 
prints by T. Woodfall, 3 volumes of 


by Sauvan; 


theatrical 
“The Micro- 


cosm of London.” Gift of Mrs. Charles Netcher. 


7 prints by Bellows, H. A. 


ebster, Otto Bacher, John 


Sloan, J. F. Raffaelli; 3 drawings by John Nash and 
W. P. enderson. Gift of George F. Porter. 


4 theatrical prints by T. W 


llerton. 


fall. Gift of Robert 


FEMME DEVANT UN AQUARIUM. 


MATISSE. HELEN BIRCH BARTLETT 


9 English posters. Gift of the London Underground 


Railway. 


MEMORIAL 


3 —— by Nicholson, 1 by Smith. Gift of The Neighbors, Kenilworth. 
Audubon prints. Gift of Robert Allerton. 
Additions to the Little Masters Collection: 53 wood engravings by Altdorfer, Jacob Binck, Hand 
Sebald, Bartel Beham. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer 

2 engravings by Hollar, 6 by Collaert. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


Drawing in color by Thomas Rowlandson. 
17 prints added to the Albert Roullier Memorial. 


Roullier. 


Lithograph by Matisse. Gift of Mrs. John A. Carpenter. 


3 books with litho; pee illustrations. 


13 etchings by R 


Gift of I. K. Friedman. 
olphe Bresdin. Gift of Walter S. Brewster. 


ift of Chester H. Johnson. 
Gift of Mrs. Albert Roullier and Miss Alice 


5 eighteenth century engravings. Gift of the Print and Drawing Club. 


GOVERNING LIFE MEMBER 


Mrs. R. T. Crane, Jr. 
NEW LIFE MEMBERS, DECEMBER, 1925 


Mrs. Martha B. Anderson 
Walter Bachrach 
Henry Barkmann 

Mrs. Milton K. Brody 
Mrs. F. D. Carpenter 
Mrs. A. F. Cleveland 
Mrs. Bert W. Crissey 
Eli Daiches 

Mrs. Robert C. Danly 
Mrs. John P. Denison 
Henry Dubin 

Rev. Leonhard Eder 
Mrs. E. M. Fetter 
Mrs. Leonard P. Finley 
Albert C. Force 
William A. Fullenkamp 
Mrs. Meta Gardner 
Dr. Gatewood 

Mrs. George W. Gauler 
Mrs. Steve Gavin 

Miss N. F. Glasheen 


Henry Rew Gross 

Mrs. H. F. Gutherz 

Harry M. Hansen 

George Starkweather Haskell 
Mrs. George S. Haskell 
Mrs. William T. Hooper 
Miss Harriot P. Houghteling 
Richard G. Howse 

Mrs. Robert W. Hunt 

Mrs. Carl H. Jenkins 

Mrs. Charles J. Jones 
Robert E. Kenyon 

Dr. Ellis K. Kerr 
Klein 

Paul T. Klenk 

Mrs. Benjamin Kulp 
Herbert J. Lackie 

Mrs. Chauncey Lamb 

Peter M. Leichenko 

Mrs. Marion McKay LeRoy 
i Kirtland Morse 

oseph B. Morton 


GOVERNING MEMBER 


Mrs. Samuel Insull 


Mrs. Norman C. Naylor 
Edward O’Callagha 
William Bishop 

Jurgen Petersen 

Charles W. Pflager 

Dr. Sidney A. Portis 
Rev. Herbert W. Prince 


Adolph Radnitzer 


Mrs. Leonard C. Reid 

E. M. Rosenwasser 
Robert A. Schiewe 

Dr. Agnes Chester See 
Mrs.-Bernard.M. Sharpe 
Miss Naomi L. Sloan 
Edmund J. Stafford 

Mrs. Charles C. Stannard 
R. Thomas 

Mrs. Theresa Gross-Thomas 
Dr. Frank F. Trombly 
Edward F. Vaughan 
Paul A. Wendland 
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